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INTRODUCTION 



merican history classes and textbooks have traditionally been the mere 
reflection of our past as it is perceived by the Christian white male elite 
which controls the political and academic life of the country. It is 
claimed, however, that more recently, following the growing awareness of the multicultural 
complexity and richness of our world, scholars have made some progress towards the 
inclusion of groups of people, previously ignored, who contributed, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, to the making of American society. 

One of the purposes of this project is to examine and document how much progress 
has actually been made in the case of the treatment of American Indians by U S. history 
textbook authors. My guiding principle was not to act as censor of the veracity of historical 
accounts, a rather presumptuous task. In fact, I do believe that rare are the occasions in which 
accounts of historical events can be taken at face value. This is not to say that there are no 
such things as historical facts. But I often feel that history, written or told, is no more than a 
work of fiction in which facts are often distorted to satisfy the narrator’s own beliefs. This is 
particularly true in the case of Indian-White relations, where two diametrically opposed 
conceptions of the world collided, and where the effects of the armed conflicts and 
massacres, which left the indigenous peoples of the American continent defeated and 
colonized, pervade. Thus, neither was it my intention, nor within my ability, to determine 
what is right or wrong in U.S. history textbooks. Instead, I focused on examining whether all 
sides of the stories which make up history were presented. I considered three specific areas: 
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the visibility of American Indians in history textbooks, the presence or not of American 
Indian perspectives and finally, the nature of the Euro-American perspectives. Therefore, my 
specific observations of the various textbooks I reviewed pertain to the quality of the authors’ 
presentation of American Indian history, both within and outside the context of their 
interactions with non-Indian people. Nothing else is implied as to the overall quality of the 
textbooks. 

The rationale for this project goes beyond the examination of the portrayal of 
American Indians. My intention is to use my findings in order to determine specific areas 
where improvement is needed and to provide the reader with suggestions for a supplementary 
curriculum as well as a selection of potential resources to compensate for the shortcomings 
of traditional classroom material. 

In sum, this project is not meant to be a rhetorical diatribe on the flaws of U S. 
history books, but rather a practical tool for teachers committed to improving their students’ 
understanding of Native Americans. 1 



1 . In this project, the term “Native American” does not include Native Hawaiians or Native 
American Pacific Islanders. 
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METHODOLOGY 



Under the heading "Social Sciences/ American History”, the 1995 El -Hi Textbooks and 
Serials in Print 2 contains seventeen small-print, three-column, oversized-format pages of U S. 
history textbooks in print. Needless to say, the choice of textbooks that I would review was a 
difficult one. This project, however, is not primarily concerned with ranking texts. Thus, I 
chose to look carefully at a selection of American history books in order to see if patterns 
emerged in their treatment of American Indians. The shortcomings that I discovered are what 
guided me in presenting the supplementary resources in Chapters 4 and 5 of my project. 

In order to establish the list of American History books that would be appropriate to 
review, I consulted with several geographically diverse private schools and one public school 
in the State of New York. It is important to note that New York State, along with many other 
States, does not have a list of approved U.S. history textbooks. I did not look at the textbooks 
used to teach the history of each individual state, and focused on the high-school level only. I 
reviewed the editions that seemed to be the most commonly used in the schools mentioned 
above. In one case, I chose to examine the “brief’ edition of the textbook, as it is sometimes 
used in non-A.P. courses. Finally, note that I did not review any of the supplementary material 
developed by some authors to accompany their textbooks. The list of the books I reviewed is 
as follows: 

Bailey, Thomas, and David M. Kennedy. The American Pageant: A History of the 

Republic. Tenth ed. Lexington, MA: D.C. Heath and Company, 1994. 



2 . R.R. Rowker, ed., El -Hi Textbooks and Serials in Print, 1995 , 123rd. ed. (New 
Providence, N.J.: Reed Reference Publishing Company, 1995). 
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Boorstin, Daniel J., and Brooks Mather Kelley. A History of the United States. 
Needham, MA: Prentice Hall, 1990. 

Boyer, Paul, Clifford E. Clark, Jr., Joseph F. Kett, Thomas L. Purvis, Howard 
Sitkoff, and Nancy Woloch. The Enduring Vision: A History of the American People. 
Lexington, MA: D C. Heath and Company, 1990. 

Brinkley, Alan. American History: A Survey. 2 vols. 9th ed. New York, N.Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1995. 

Divine, Robert A., T.H. Breen, George M. Fredrickson, R. Hal Williams, and Randy 
Roberts. America: Past and Present. Brief 2nd ed. Glenview, EL: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1990. 

Norton, Mary Beth, David M. Katzman, Paul D. Escott, Howard P. Chudacoff, 

Thomas G. Paterson, and William M. Turtle, Jr. A People and a Nation: A History of 
the United States. Boston, MA: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1994. 

Note that in the interest of concision, I use the last name of the first author mentioned 

on the title page when I need to make reference to a particular book. 

For the development of a sample course (Chapter 4) and the listing of available 

resources (Chapter 5), I relied extensively on the reading that I did for both my Master’s 

thesis on Indian militancy and my doctoral dissertation on Indian self-determination in higher 

education, the field research I conducted on reservations and my experience as the Native 

American Student Council adviser at Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



V ISIBILITY OF AMERICAN INDIANS IN TEXTBOOKS 
1. Observations 

A few years ago, when I was in New York City for the month of June, I went to an 
exhibit at the Jewish Museum, then temporarily located on the Upper West Side. The theme 
of the exhibit was Jewish-African American relations throughout history. The great quality of 
the exhibition notwithstanding, I was somewhat bothered to read on the caption of one of the 
photographs displayed. “Jews, like all other Americans, with the exception of African 
Americans, came to America to escape poverty, and religious and political persecution.” 
American Indians had been left out of the picture. 

What puzzled me was that the exhibit organizers were probably well intentioned and 
did not mean to ignore the fact that not all Americans fit in their classification. This caption 
shows, in fact, that no matter how well meaning we have become, the myth of the American 
Indian as the vanishing American is still so deeply rooted in the collective consciousness that 
scholars and others tend to omit the Indian presence, not only in the past, but also, and more 



importantly perhaps, their continuing existence as social, linguistic, cultural, political and 
religious entities which are part , although a diminished one, of the American mosaic. 

The concept of the vanishing American is based on the assumption that sooner or later 
the native peoples are doomed to vanish, through either extinction or assimilation. This tragic 
assumption has been in existence since the very beginning of the European colonization of the 
American continents and, as 1 mentioned earlier, is still deeply rooted in our psyche. The 
myth of the vanishing American has also been characterized as “the living fossils” stereotype, 
which includes the following misconceptions: Indians are “creatures of the past, a terminal 
people, remnants of a once proud people, non-existent people, vanishing vestiges of the Stone 
Age, people fixed in the nineteenth century [and] and extinct race of people.” 3 The success of 
blockbuster movies such as Dances With Wolves, independent of whether one considers it 
well done or poorly done, illustrates how this myth tends to be perpetuated. Recent 
productions reflecting a less romanticized twentieth century reality (“Thunderheart”, “The 
War Party” and “Pow Wow Highway”, for example) are much less attractive to the public in 
general. 

Arguably, 1890 is usually the date considered to mark the end of Indian resistance to 
the white colonists’ encroachment on their land. On December 29th of that year, between 200 
and 300 Minneconjoux Indians were shot dead by the Seventh Cavalry and buried in a mass 
grave near the village of Wounded Knee on the Pine Ridge Reservation, South Dakota. 1890, 



3 . James P. Charles, “The Need for Textbook Reform: An American Indian Example,” 
Journal of American Indian Education May 1989: 4. 
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as we will see, is generally the date when the visibility of American Indians in history books 
diminishes. Ironically, the first half of the twentieth century was characterized by an extensive 
assimilation policy. In the books I surveyed, the lessened presence or the absence of the 
American Indians after 1 890 reflects in a tragic manner the effects of the ethnocide waged 
against them. 

In my opinion, it is essential that students understand that (1) the American continents 
were peopled before 1492; (2) their colonization was achieved with devastating 
consequences, and faced strong resistance on the part of the indigenous people; and (3) the 
descendants of the people who occupied the land prior to the arrival of the Europeans are still 
alive, have maintained a certain degree of sovereignty, and have not relinquished their claims 
to various territories. These three premises will help students look at the history of the United 
States from a different perspective, that of a colonization rather than a discovery. In addition, 
they will be able to develop educated opinions on such crucial elements of American history 
as the complex nature of the Indian-federal government relations, the current situation of 
American Indian communities, and the basis of the American Indian land claims as well as 
the United States government’s. Furthermore, at a time when we witness the fragmentation of 
larger countries into smaller entities divided along ethnic lines, it seems relevant for our 
students to understand the issues attached to indigenousness and land claims. 

As we can see, improving the portrayal of American Indians in U.S. history textbooks 
and supplementing the curriculum with varied resources go well beyond political correctness. 
The issue at stake is not whether the word “Indian” should be replaced with “Native 





American”, “American Indian”, “Amerind” or “Amerindian”. One could argue, rather, that 
understanding American Indian history is a key element to understanding U.S. history. 

However, it is not until recently that this aspect of American History has started to 
make its entry into U.S. history books. The repercussions of the deliberate obliteration of a 
part of U.S. history are still visible. As part of this project, I asked a diverse group of 
educators to write down what they remembered being taught about Native Americans when 
they were in high school. Answers ranged from “absolutely nothing” to “I learned that 
William Penn treated Native Americans well and that the reason for their disappearance in 
Pennsylvania is unknown. The first Thanksgiving was a feast shared by the first settlers in 
Massachusetts and Native Americans.” One of them remembered a successful project in 
which she was asked to tell a story from the perspective of an Iroquois boy. 

In light of the previous observations, the first criteria I considered in this study is that 
of the visibility of American Indians in history textbooks, regardless of any quality judgment 
on the content of the presentations. In recent years, progress has been made in order to 
devote entire chapters to the history of the native peoples of the American continents or, at 
least, to ensure that their sheer existence was not ignored. We will see in this chapter, 
however, that only some textbooks have now deleted from their original editions statements 
that too obviously disregarded the conflicts over land, as well as the elimination of many 
native cultures and indigenous peoples that resulted from the European invasion of the 
American continents. 

Along with revisions on the contribution of women, African Americans, Asian 
Americans and Hispanics to the making of the United States, some textbook authors now 
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attempt to devote a more substantial part of their work to American Indians. Thus, not unlike 
some other textbooks, the preface of the 1994 edition of Norton’s A People and A Nation 
indicates that: 

One of the major changes in A People and a Nation is the addition of 
considerable new material at the beginning of the book. Mary Beth Norton, 
who had primary responsibility for chapters 1-8, wrote the new first chapter 
which expanded treatment of American peoples before Columbus, voyages of 
explorations and discoveries, colonization of the Atlantic Islands, the origins 
of slavery, and the development of fishing in the New World. (1994, xxii) 

Again, as I have discovered in the research I conducted for this project, the focus of 
the revisions of history textbooks as to their treatment of American Indians has been primarily 
on the pre-Columbian, exploration and early colonization periods. 

In spite of the progress made, however, there is still a blatant lack of visibility of 
American Indians in history textbooks, both before and after 1890. As an example of the 
continuing failure by some authors to include the “American Indian factor” in U.S. history 
textbooks, I have reproduced below Boorstin’s introduction to Chapter 15, “The Passing of 
the Frontier,” which deals principally with the European colonization of the West starting in 
the mid-nineteenth century (I have used bold type to highlight the passages which failed to 
recognize the presence of American Indians on the land coveted by the White American 
settlers.) In fact, American Indians are not mentioned in the whole introduction. The text is 
highlighted in its entirety and is likely to attract the students’ attention. The bold type used by 
the authors also indicates their desire to have that particular paragraph remembered by the 
students. 

By the time of the Civil War, more than two centuries after the first 
colonist arrived in New England, half the nation’s land was still nearly 
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empty. The frontier -a ragged line of settlements from the East- ran through 
part of Minnesota, along the border of Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas and then 
swung westward into Texas. Reaching in from the West Coast there was also a 
thin line of settlement in California, Oregon, and Washington. Between these 
two frontiers there were only a few islands of settlers, such as the Mormons 
in Utah, the miners of Colorado, and the Mexican Americans in New 
Mexico. Even in the “settled” areas on the edge of the open land, it was often 
a long way between neighbors. 

In the vast open space between the two frontiers there lay an empire. A 
land as large as all the rest of the occupied United States. A half-known 
land as large as all of western Europe. It had often been passed through by 
trappers hunting furs, miners seeking gold, and settlers hurrying on to 
California, Washington and Oregon. But the highest mountains were still 
unclimbed, the swiftest rivers still unmapped. 

During and after the Civil War, the American people pushed into the 
unknown. They settled the land even before it was discovered by the 
explorers, geographers, painters and naturalists. And the fact of settlement 
before discovery allowed Americans to dream big dreams. It fostered an 
optimistic, competitive, booster spirit. It produced a new kind of American. 

The Go-getter out there helped find and develop the riches of the new 
American empire. New American ways of life were invented by a wide 
assortment of Go-getters -cattle ranchers and cow boys, miners, farmers and 
their families. (1990, 326). 



As one can easily see in this introduction, not only is there nothing to suggest that the 
land the “Go-getters” coveted was occupied, but the myth of the “empty West” is also 
reinforced by the authors’ epic rhetoric. Fortunately, some books state “loud and clear” that 
the continent on which Christopher Columbus landed in the late fifteenth century was indeed 
already inhabited. Boyer, for instance, draws the students attention to the fact that, “. 
despite North America’s isolation, Indian history did not begin on Columbus’s arrival, with 
everything before 1492 relegated to a dim, uneventful limbo of ‘pre-history’” (1990, 1). 
Further, the same author reasserts that, “. . . North America was not an empty wasteland” 
(1990,2). 
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For this project, I have chosen to mention only a few similar examples of the 
exclusion of Native Americans from chapters of U.S. history. There are many more, but the 
following is representative of the patterns 1 have encountered in my research: 
o Describing a sketch of a pioneer’s wagon crossing the Platte River* in 1849, one of the 
textbooks 1 surveyed commented: “The broad, empty plains stretch out endlessly before 
them” (Boorstin 1990, 246). This is a perfect example of the perpetuation of the myth of 
the “virgin land” open to the “manifest destiny” of the new nation. In some books 
(Boorstin and Bailey), the misleading adjectives “virgin”, “virginal”, “unknown” and 
“open” to describe the West are commonly used. Divine has one paragraph titled 
“Peopling of the West” (1990, 128), suggesting that the West was not already peopled. 
The omission of the presence of Native Americans does not apply to the West only. In 
Boorstin, one can read, “But we still revere the Pilgrim Fathers as the first successful 
settlers of the New England shore” (Boorstin 1 990, 37). 

• Some books grossly underestimate the number of Native Americans who lived on the 
American continents at the time the European settlers arrived. Although estimates vary 
greatly, it is now generally believed that between 50 and 100 million Natives inhabited 
the Western Hemisphere in the late fifteenth century. As for North America, a 1966 study 
by Dobyns places the number between 9.8 and 12.3 million people. 4 In sum, as Norton 
puts it, “This wilderness was a crowded one” (1994, 244). In spite of these numbers, one 
can read misleading statements such as, “. . . of all the thousands of Indians in America” 



4 . Study cited in Jack Utter, American Indians: Answers to Today's Questions (Lake Ann, MI: 
National Woodlands Publishing Company: 1993) 23. 
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(Boorstin 1990, 37). Bailey describes the American continents as “so sparsely peopled by 
Indians that they were to be eliminated or shouldered aside” and “relatively uninhabited” 
(1994, 2). The contradictory character of the author’s premises becomes evident when, on 
page 4, he writes, “Perhaps 100 million people inhabited the two American continents.” 
100 million is more than the population of Europe at the same time. It is difficult to 
conceive why two continents inhabited by 100 million people would qualify as 
“relatively uninhabited.” In Boyer, the use of the terms “sizable pockets of Indians” 
(1990, 281), causes the reader to underestimate the presence of Indian communities on 
land coveted by white settlers. Along similar lines, in all the books I examined, very few 
census tables (from zero to two) included Native Americans. In some cases, the text 
completely disregards the presence of Native Americans. Divine asserts, for example, 
that, “Much less populous that New Mexico -there were only about 4,000 Hispanic 
inhabitants in 1 827- California was a land of huge estates and enormous herds of cattle” 
(1990, 212). This statement suggests that only Hispanics inhabited California. In fact, it is 
often considered that one tenth of the native population of the United States lived in 
California. 

Even with contemporary statistics more readily available, I found that one textbook 
published erroneous and misleading data. Bailey claims that “the census of 1990 counted 
some 1.5 million Native Americans” (1994, 607). The actual number, according to the 
1990 census, is 1,878,285 Native Americans, 1,959,234 including the Inuits and Aleuts of 
Alaska. The error margin is thus 25.2 % in the case of Native Americans alone, and 
30.6% , including Inuits and Aleuts. Reducing a population figure by one fourth is not 



acceptable in a history textbook. It would amount to reducing the total U.S. population by 
over 62 million people. 

• None of the books that I read for this project mentions the native populations of Alaska 
(Native Americans, Inuits and Aleuts) when they deal with the 1867 purchase of the 
future state from Russia. None addresses substantially the consequences of the 1890 
opening of Indian Territory, present-day Oklahoma, to white homesteaders. Only one 
(Norton, 276) mentioned the changing situation of Native Americans living in the 
Louisiana Territory after it was purchased by the United States. 

• In some textbooks. Divine in particular, the visibility of American Indians is diluted by 
amalgamating all sorts of “minority groups” into the same paragraph. On page 552, for 
instance. Divine includes a paragraph entitled: “Emerging Hispanics and Other 
Minorities.” Clearly the political situation of American Indians has little to do with that 
of other “minorities”. Their claims and the basis for their claims are unique. They are 
grounded in indigenous and treaty rights. And yet, they are often grouped together with 
other segments of population (often Chicanos, and sometimes African Americans), which 
tends to make them appear even less visible than some textbooks lead students to believe. 

• What often perpetuates the sense that Indians are “a thing of the past” is the use of the 
past tense in U.S. history textbooks. Norton, for instance, writes, “They called themselves 
Dine, which meant ‘The People’” (1994, 499). The rest of the paragraph about the Dine 
People is all in the past tense. The Dine, however, still call themselves Dine and are one 
of the largest native tribes in the United States. Most of the paragraph could have been 
written in the present tense and still be relevant. Similarly, in Chapter 16, Boyer writes. 
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“The Lakota Sioux thought of life as a series of circles” (1990, 570). Boyer also includes 
several pages on Indian religion and social values (1990, 6-9) in which the use of the past 
tense implies that they have all disappeared. 

• Many tables also ignore the presence or the participation of American Indians in history. 
In a table listing the colonial wars between 1689 and 1783, Norton, for instance, lists the 
participants of the French and Indian War as being only “England versus France and 
Spain” (1194, 127). In fact, no wars with Indian tribes are mentioned in that summary 
table. Likewise, only half of the textbooks I examined include Native Americans in their 
chapters on World War Two (Bailey, Boyer, Brinkley). 

• In a graph showing the poverty rate in the United States between 1974 and 1990, the 
Norton textbook mentions Whites, African Americans and Hispanics (1994, 1037). Yet, 
the data for Native Americans are available 

• Maps are among the most misleading illustrations regarding Native Americans in the six 
U.S. history textbooks I examined. On page 345 of Boorstin, the students can see three 
two-colored maps of the Western United States in 1850, 1870 and 1890. The legend 
indicates that the brown-colored areas represent the “settled areas.” There is absolutely no 
indication of the Indian presence in any of these maps. Similar maps can be found in all 
six textbooks I examined (Bailey 1994, 1 16; Boyer 1990, 199; and Brinkley 1995, 352, for 
instance) The legends of these maps should read “Areas settled by non-Indians.” Norton 
reproduces a map whose title is: “Non-English Ethnic Groups in the British Colonies, ca. 
1775” (1994, 97). The groups located on the map are Scottish, French, Dutch, Scotch- 
Irish, German, and African. American Indians are left out. The vast majority of the maps 



encountered in the textbooks that I surveyed describe the claims to the American territory 
as divided between England, the United States, France, Spain and Russia. Some areas are 
striped to indicate that they were disputed between two European powers. There are no 
indications that Indians had claims to their territories. It is important to point out that two 
textbooks (Boyer and Brinkley) have made an effort to include maps with titles such as 
“French and Spanish Occupation of North America,” or “Non-Indian Settlements.” 

• The map with which many U.S. history students are familiar (see below), “Territorial 
Growth of the United States”, shows how the U.S. acquired its territory from European 
powers. However, it fails to mention how the land was actually acquired through 
voluntary and involuntary cessions from Native Americans. This map is in all six history 
books that I examined. It is on the inside front cover of Bailey’s The American Pageant. 



Generalized Depiction of the Way Most Americans Believe U.S. Lands Were Acquired 
(Utter 1993, 57). 

• One can also leam much about the visibility of American Indians in history textbooks by 
looking at time lines. In Boorstin, each chapter ends with a time line to help students 
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visualize history chronologically. Neither the 1890 massacre nor the 1973 siege at 
Wounded Knee, South Dakota, is mentioned as an event worth being remembered. On the 
page where the 1890 massacre should have been mentioned, one can leam that “Joseph 
Glidden [made] a fortune selling barbed wire to farmers” (1990, 348). In Divine, the time 
line depicting the growth of the United States from 1600 to the election of George Bush 
mentions American Indians only once (the 1 876 Battle of the Little Big Horn). On this 
time line, one can find such events as “Brandenburg Concertos composed by J.S. Bach” 
(1990, xxvii). In these two textbooks, the selection of events worth being mentioned on a 
time line has left little room for Native Americans. 

• None of the textbooks I surveyed contained the reproduction of a treaty. Yet, treaties 
signed between the European powers and the Indian tribes as well as between the United 
States and the Indian tribes are at the very heart of Indian- White relations. 

In order to establish a quantitative picture of how visible American Indians are in the 
books that I examined, I arbitrarily divided American history into fourteen traditional 
periods, designed along thematic and chronological lines. Because this division is artificial, 
some periods overlap. However, they represent global, easily identifiable segments of 
American history. Although I placed the “westward expansion” period before the Civil War/ 
Reconstruction era, for example, it includes pre- and post-Civil War expansionism. 

Table 1.1, page 17, shows the periods of American history in which Native Americans 
are present for each of the textbooks I reviewed. The numbers between parentheses refer to 
the number of pages where American Indians appear. In some cases, it is a brief mention, in 
others, it could be the whole subpart of a chapter. 
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Table 1.2, surveys the illustrations of American Indians or about American Indians 



present in the six textbooks that I reviewed. Illustrations are important, for they may leave 
lasting impressions in students’ memories. Pictures have a profound impact on how young 
people see the world. In order to illustrate the discrepancy between the number of pre- 
twentieth century illustrations and contemporary ones, I have divided the table into “before 
1890” and “after 1890”. 

Table 1.2 



Number of Illustrations about or Mentioning American Indians in a Selection of U S. History 
Textbooks. 





Maps 


Photographs, 

paintings, 

drawings 


Graphs, 
charts, tables 


Documt 

(priman 

sources] 


jnts 

/ 


before 

1890 


after 

1890 


before 

1890 


after 

1890 


before 

1890 


after 

1890 


before 

1890 


after 

1890 


Bailey 


5 


0 


30 0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Boorstin 


3 


2 


13 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Boyer 


6 


1 


46 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Brinkley 


3 


1 


20 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Divine 


3 


0 


10 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


Norton 


4 


0 


26 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 



(*): including one on the cover. 



Table 1.3. examines the cartography of the six textbooks in this project. There are a minimum 
of three maps that, in my opinion, should appear in all U.S. history textbooks. This table 
illustrates which textbooks include these maps. 
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Table 1.3. 



Three Essential Maps in U S. History Textbooks 





Bailey 


Boorstin 


Boyer 


Brinkley 


Divine 


Norton 


Native 
American 
cultures areas 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YES 


Voluntary or 
involuntary 
land cessions 


NO 


YES (one, 
1784- 1810) 


YES (one, 
1768-1799) 


NO 


NO 


YES (one, 
1775-1790) 


All current 
reservations 


NO 


YES 


NO 


NO 


NO 


NO 



2. Conclusions 

• Textbooks vary in the actual amount of text and illustrations they devote to Native 
Americans. 

• Each of the textbooks that I reviewed have areas of shortcomings. American Indians are 
much too often left out of texts, maps, charts and other illustrations. 

• Chapters on pre-Columbian America are disproportionately short. Boyer, however, stands 
out for the length of its pre-Columbian chapter. The following figure might better 
illustrate the discrepancy between the number of pages devoted to the period in question 
and the assumed length of that period. Some historians, basing their claim on the Strait- 
of-Bering theory, estimate that the American continents started being inhabited by human 
beings about 30,000 ago. If we use this assumption, we can conclude that the pre- 
Columbian period represents roughly 98 % of the human history of the American 
continents. Table 1.1. shows that an average of 0.7 % is devoted to that period in the six 



U S. history textbooks used in this project. I often hear the argument that the reason why 
textbooks include so few pages about pre-Columbian America is because we know very 
little about that period, and that much of what we know is only hypothetical. My 
contention is that if historians turned to the American Indian peoples themselves, they 
would realize that much more can be learned from them about the time before Columbus 
landed in the Western Hemisphere. 

• After 1 890, American Indians become less and less visible in textbooks, both in the text 
and in the illustrations. This pattern emerges even more acutely in the brief edition. Only 
one textbook reproduces a complete, accurate, current map of Indian reservations in the 
United States. The lack of visibility of American Indians in the twentieth-century chapters 
perpetuates the “vanishing American/living fossil” myth. 

• The myth of “virgin and unknown land” is still present in some U.S. history textbooks. 

• No primary source pertaining directly to Native Americans can be found in any of the 
textbooks in this research project. 

3. Recommendations 

• U.S. history teachers must restore the visibility of American Indians in their classes. 

• Teachers should supplement the material provided in the textbooks they use with a 
multitude of other resources and through a variety of media (texts, illustrations, speakers, 
research projects, trips, exchange programs with American Indian students, etc.) 
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• If time is limited, the supplementary material should focus on the contemporary period. 
The Native American press is an invaluable source of material dealing with current issues 
on and off reservations. 

• Contemporary issues are often neglected because, towards the end of the school year, 
there is not enough time left to finish covering the whole syllabus. In January I visited a 
class in which students were still grappling with the causes of the Civil War. At such a 
rate, I doubt that the three and a half decades between the sixties and the mid-nineties 
received fair treatment. A thematic rather than chronological approach to history could 
resolve this complex equation of time versus length of the curriculum. In other words, the 
present would be used to understand the past, and not the converse. As James W. Loewen 
states: “Textbooks almost never use the present to illuminate the past ... The present is 
not a source of information for writers of history textbooks.” 5 A theme such as “Race In 
America , for instance, would evidently encompass the Civil War, but would not neglect 
the Civil Rights Movement. “Land Occupancy” is an example of a theme in which Native 
American land claims, both past and present, would be addressed. In addition, a thematic 
approach would allow for greater multiculturalism in the curriculum. Each theme could 
indeed be studied from many angles and perspectives, instead of only mentioning some 
groups where they “normally” appear (Jews during World War II, African Americans 
during the Civil War, American Indians during the Westward Movement, etc.) 



. James W. Loewen, Lies My Teachers Told Me: Everything Your American History 
Textbook Got Wrong (New York, N.Y.: The New Press, 1995) 3. 
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It is crucial for students of American history to be exposed to more primary sources 
concerning American Indians. Treaties, in particular, are essential to a better 
understanding of Native American issues. In my opinion, however, contacts and 
experiences with American Indians are the most enriching primary ' sources for students 
and teachers alike. 

Additional maps and statistical data should be part of the supplementary material for 
students. 

When dealing with the description of Indian tribes, teachers should use the present tense 
whenever appropriate. If the teacher does not know whether the use of the present tense is 
appropriate in a particular case, s/he should say so to the students. 

U S. history teachers should emphasize the uniqueness of the situation of American 
Indians, i.e. their indigenous status, and avoid confusion with other “minority” groups. 
Teachers should choose their textbooks only after careful scrutiny. Even if they are not 
used extensively in class, students might use them as reference at home. 

Teachers should encourage their students to read their textbooks critically in order to 
uncover myths, blatant omissions of the “American Indian factor”, and misleading 
information. I recommend that students write their corrections of the text and of the maps 



in the textbooks themselves. 



CHAPTER TWO 



AMERICAN INDIAN PERSPECTIVES 

1. Observations 

When asked what made the tri bally-chartered Navajo Community College different, 
former President Ned Hathali answered with humor, “We don’t teach that Columbus 
discovered America.” 1 

For the most part, traditional United States history textbooks are still the works of a 
white male Christian university elite. No matter how much effort has been made towards the 
increased representation of the various constituents of American society, the views expressed 
in U S. history textbooks are still mainly those of a limited group of people, influenced by 
their background, be it religious, racial, ethnic, ethical or educational. One is likely to see 
history through his or her own mental models. The author of one of the history textbooks I 

Ned Hatathli, quoted in Utter 2. 
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examined (Boyer) demonstrated intellectual integrity by not denying the potential inaccuracy, 
prejudice and ethnocentrism contained in non-Indian sources. However, although he 
recognizes the fact that his sources might have been biased, he is unable to conclude that 
other sources are available and should be used to counteract the influence of the Euro- 



Amencan vision of U S. history. On page 2 of The Enduring Vision , Boyer writes: 

Although Europeans’ accounts were biased and confused, they help provide a 

eTl P rrr Ve NOrth AmeriCan S0Ciety 0n the eve of colonization, 
especially when they are combined with archeological evidence and 
anthropologists findings.(Boyer 2) 2 



A little further in the book, the author writes: 

[Coronado] reported little about the pueblo and river-valley peoples living 
there, and so modem scholars must rely on artifacts, ruins, and ecological 
evidence to piece together a picture of southwestern society at the moment of 
its first contact with Old World peoples. (Boyer 5) 

To paraphrase the author, since we do not have enough information from a Spanish 



con.uis.ador about the native peoples he colonized or killed, we can only rely on Euro- 
American archeologists to help us. I find it disturbing that Boyer would not suggest gathering 
evidence from the native peoples themselves. 

When I read the six textbooks that I surveyed, my attention was immediately drawn 
towards the absence of any American Indian perspectives on the events with which they deal. 
Table 2 1, page 25, clearly illustrates this aberration. It shows in particular that: 



Ironically, in this quote, the use of the singular form of the word "society" is in itself part 
“ndran sSras ““ of Sn 
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• Textbook authors rely mainly on non-Indian artists for the illustrations they choose to 
include in their books, thus perpetuating a Euro-American iconography of the indigenous 
peoples of the American continent. Not one of them reproduced the work of a 
contemporary American Indian artist. 

• American Indians are not often quoted as primary sources. This is particularly evident in 
the post-1890 period. Once again, history is told from a limited perspective reflecting the 
points of view of a few people. In a chapter on the Frontier and the West, Brinkley, for 
example, includes two pages about “where historians disagree.” Although the idea is 
enticing, only two sets of views are expressed, those of Frederick Jackson Turner and 
those of more recent historians, such as Richard White, Patricia Nelson Limerick and 
William Cronon. American Indian historians are not included. 

Out of the six books I reviewed I only found one whose authors had made somewhat of an 
effort to use native toponymy and ethnonymy. 

Only one book included a native creation story that deviated from the Strait-of-Bering 
theory, commonly accepted among white scholars. Textbook authors now present 
American Indians as the descendants of the early migrants who moved to the Western 
Hemisphere, via the Bering Strait, perhaps 30, 000 years ago. Some claimed this 
migration could have started to occur as early as 100,000 years ago. This theory presents 
American Indians as the early discoverers of the American continent and not, strictly 
speaking, as the original occupants of the land. The Strait-of-Bering theory is approached 
with much scientific complacency in the books I surveyed. 
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• One of the most troubling aspects of my survey was to discover that in the long lists of 
suggested readings at the end of each chapter there were never more than two books, if 
any at all, about Native Americans written by Native Americans. This is obviously not for 
lack of Indian authors. It seems to me that white historians are stilj reluctant to entrust 
Indian writers and scholars with the telling of their own history. 

What follows is a selection of instances in which presenting one or more American 
Indian perspectives on a particular issue would have enhanced the students’ ability to think 
critically and would also have given more credibility to the authors’ analyses. 

In Chapter 16 of The Enduring Vision, the authors include a description of the Sun 

Dance. The only person they quote to describe the ceremony is George Catlin, a nineteenth 

century artist who painted many Indian portraits and scenes of tribal life. No matter how well 

intended the authors were, their choice of Catlin as an expert on tribal religious life is, at 

best, puzzling. Catlin could only give his perception of the Sun Dance ceremony. Considering 

the pervasive prejudice of the nineteenth century, one can imagine how distorted his views on 

tribal religious practices might have been. Catlin is quoted as saying: 

Several of them, seeing me making sketches, beckoned me to look at 
their faces, which I watched through all this horrid operation, without 
being able to detect anything but the pleasantest smiles as they looked 
me in the eye, while I could hear the knife rip through the flesh, and 
feel enough of it myself, to start involuntary and uncontrollable tears 
over my cheeks. (Boyer 570) 

As an element of comparison, the following excerpt is by Tahca Ushte, a Lakota 
wicasa wakan (holy man): 

[OJur body is the only thing that truly belongs to us. When we 
Indians give of our flesh, our bodies, we are giving of the only thing 
which is ours alone. 





If we offer Wakan Tanka a horse, bags of tobacco, food for the 
poor, we’d be making him a present of something which he already 
owns. Everything in nature has been created by the Great Spirit, is part 
of Him. It is only our own flesh which is a real sacrifice -a real giving 
of ourselves. How can we give anything less? 

. . . The sun dance is our oldest and most solemn ceremony, the 
“granddaddy of them all”, as my father used to say. It is so old that its 
beginnings are hidden as in a mist. It goes back to an age when our 
people had neither guns, horses nor steel -when there was just us and 
the animals, the earth, the grass and the sky. 1 

Including more primary sources, in particular to describe such complex cultural 
aspects as religious ceremonies, would greatly improve the quality and the credibility of U.S. 
history' textbooks. Authors would avoid the transmission of either erroneous statements, such 
as, “All the peoples were polytheistic, worshipping a multitude of gods” (Norton 12), or 
meaningless oversimplifications, such as, “Although some Indians converted to Christianity, 
most clung to traditional tribal faiths, which deified various elements of nature and placed 
great importance on tradition and genealogy” (Brinkley 85), or “Most of them had religions in 
which natural things played a major role.” (Boorstin 1990, 8). 

A second example illustrating the one-sidedness of U.S. history textbooks can be 
found in their brief analysis of the 1934 Indian Reorganization Act. This is, for example, how 
The American Pageant deals with the issue. 



The new law encouraged tribes to establish local self-government and to 
preserve their native crafts and traditions. The act also helped to stop the loss 
of Indian lands and revived tribes’ interest in their identity and culture. Yet not 
all Indians applauded it. Some denounced the legislature as a “back-to-the- 
blanket” measure that sought to make museum pieces out of Native 
Americans. (Bailey 807) 



3 John (Fire) Lame Deer, and Richard Erdoes, Lame Deer, Seeker of Visions: The Life of a 
Sioux Medicine Man (New York, N.Y.: Simon & Schuster, Inc., 1972) 198-99. 



